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The report of what is currently happening 
in the campaign to save the Calaveras and 
Butano forests will appear in the March 
monthly (the annual, typically enough, 
having been postponed until April). It 
should be said here, however, that no cam- 
paign in recent years has brought so grati- 
fying a response from the membership. 

The overrun of the January Bullet’n sold 
out so quickly that more copies had to be 
printed. Some of these are still available 
for readers who wish to call this emer- 
gency to the attention of others: 10c per 
copy, $8 per 100, $65 per 1,000. 

The one-time deadline of March 1 for 
Calaveras has become evanescent. Appar- 
ently the lumber company, worried by 
strongly expressed public feeling, does not 
now want the public to infer that with- 
drawal on March | of its offer to sell meant 
that it would start cutting the trees in- 
stantly. It now appears to be better strat- 
egy to imply that the Calaveras forest is 
in no danger—and to cut when public feel- 
ing quiets down (which public feeling 
is supposed to do quickly). 

The conservationists’ answer is to keep 
up the present high caliber of their efforts. 


The Butano Forest Associates are grate- 
ful for the many memberships, including 
that of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, that have 
come in through the Sierra Club. Here 
again, further support is needed. Butano 
Forest has an exceedingly critical and im- 
portant value—proximity, and not just to 
the Bay Area population alone, for few 
Coast redwoods are closer to Los Angeles. 
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THE SIERRA CLUB, founded in 1892, has devoted itself to the study and protection of 
national scenic resources, particularly those of the mountain regions of the Pacific Coast. 
Since these resources receive best protection from those who know them well, the club has 
long conducted educational activities, under the committees listed below, to make them known. 
Participation is invited in the program to preserve wilderness, wildlife, forests, and streams. 
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. TO EXPLORE, ENJOY, AND PROTECT THE NATURAL MOUNTAIN SCENE... 





For the February Record 


Staunch Supporter 


At a recent meeting of Butano Forest 
Associates, Assemblyman Dolwig reported 
that he had already received more than 
two hundred letters urging that he support 
the Assembly Bill to make a state park out 
of Butano Forest. Mr. Dolwig asked that 
conservationists keep up their good work. 
Perhaps we should have pointed out in the 
January SCB that Mr. Dolwig is himself 
the author of the Butano Bill. 


How Much Snow? 


In the forthcoming annual SCB Direc- 
tor Weldon Heald gazes into a snow-crystal 
ball that he has synthesized from snowfall 
and rainfall records, tree-ring and lake-de- 
posit studies, various theories of probabil- 
ity, secret and mysterious incantations, 
and no little guess-work—all fused neatly 
into an extrapolatory spheroid of greatest 
clarity. With all this at hand, he boldly 
predicts, with curves and tables, how 
much snow the Sierra skier may expect for 
years to come. He does all this from his 
Flying H Ranch at Hereford, Arizona, 
where he assumes that he will be safely 
out of reach. 

Nevertheless he shows signs of nervous- 
ness. His prediction for this winter is a 
total snowfall of 450-550 inches—a really 
first-rate winter; — and his northern spies 
and agents have been so lax in sending 
news that he fears little snow has fallen. 

But to forecaster Heald this word of 
cheer: Do not despair. We have not re- 
vealed your address here out of malice, 
but merely to permit skiers to send you 
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their congratulations. For in mid-Decem- 
ber there was reported from Soda Springs 
a greater snow depth than had ever before 
been recorded there for that time of year; 
and although the early January atmos- 
phere was so cold, dry, and hurried that 
there could be only a few sprinkles of 
snow, and these were blown all the way 
down to Baja California, still some good 
snow has fallen and all augurs not too 
badly. Moreover, the High Trip manage- 
ment has arranged to travel next summer 
in the high country of Northern Yosemite, 
and it always snows heavily—even too 
heavily—just before the club goes there. 


Esau and Dams 


Although as a member of the family 
she is not eligible to enter the Dam Con- 
test announced three issues ago, our wife 
was so stirred by the plea, “More Hands 
on Deck,” that she herself has contributed 
an article. She has lots to do around the 
home because of the SCB’s demands on 
effort she should have from us, so the 
article is quite short. It was presented 
rather informally (in the middle of the 
night, as a matter of fact, and it seemed 
quite good at the time) and we print all 
of it: “If man develops the water power of 
all our streams, even the most beautiful 
of them, he will have sold his birthright 
for a mess of wattage.” 


The old narrow trails where two cars 
could barely pass without colliding are 
being replaced by highways on which 
six or eight cars can collide at one time.— 


(Erie Railroad Magazine.) 





San Jacinto— 
Sightseeing, Not Skiing 


A recent article in The Skier (Jan. 15, 
1949) indicates renewed interest in the 
tramway project of the Mount San Jacinto 
Winter Park Authority. In this article the 
project is referred to as a “ski lift.” But 
what are the facts? 

The Authority is a nonprofit municipal 
corporation set up by the California Legis- 
lature on June 25, 1945, with authority to 
issue an unlimited amount of bonds to 
raise funds for the stated purposes of ac- 
quiring, constructing, and completing 
roads, highways, trams, aerial cableways, 
ski lifts, parking areas, restaurants, hotels, 
and other similar facilities. The Authority 
may contract with the California State 
Park Commission for the operation of such 
facilities. (Moody’s Governments & Mu- 
nicipals, 1949, p. 154.) . . 

The contemplated cost of this cable car 
lift is over $3,000,000, and present plans 
call for the outlay of another $1,000,000 
for terminal, lodging, and restaurant facil- 
ities at the upper end, which at the 8,500- 
foot level is still some 1,500 feet from the 
summit. 

This project, according to reliable win- 
ter-sports surveys, by the very nature of 
its location can never be anything more 
than a sightseeing attraction. By no sound 
measure can it ever be a practical skiing 
development. As those familiar with the 
area know, Mount San Jacinto (elevation 
10,805 ft.) rises out of the desert adja- 
cent to Palm Springs, and while much fre- 
quented by campers, tourists and moun- 
taineers during the summer months, it is 
by no stretch of the imagination an ideal, 
or even suitable ski area. As the Southern 
Area Planning Committee of the Far West 
Ski Association (then the California Ski 
Association) and the California State 
Chamber of Commerce Winter Sports 
Committee in a joint survey and report 
issued October 7, 1946, emphasized, 
is the well-considered opin‘on of veteran 
skiers that the best skiable territory on 
Mount San Jacinto is inferior to already 
available areas in Southern California.” 


. The terrain of San Jacinto is ex- 
tremely rugged, the west slope being heav- 
ily timbered and the north, east, and south 
slopes dropping precipitously from rocky, 
knife-edge ridges to an upland shelf 
scarred with ravines and giant boulders, 
from whence it catapults over immense 
precipices to the desert floor 8,000 feet 
below. Moreover, the steep and rocky up- 
per 1,500 feet is absolutely unskiable. 

The only potentially available ski ter- 
rain in the entire San Jacinto area is the 
rough, partly open slopes between the 
8,000- and 9,000-foot levels, approxi- 
mately 500 feet above and below the level 
of the upper terminal of the proposed 
tramway. But these slopes are two miles 
distant from the terminal, necessitating 
further transportation facilities not pres- 
ently planned. There are no up-ski facili- 
ties on these slopes nor are any planned. 
And most importantly, these slopes which 
face south and southeast require a mini- 
mum of six feet of snow for safe skiing, a 
depth which rarely occurs even after heavy 
snowfalls. Of course, at the present time 
this minimum is more than met, but this 
is an unusual snowfall year, and even now 
these snowfields are exposed to the alter- 
nate heat and frigidity of the desert winds, 
which in a few hours can and do change 
new snowfall from powder to dangerous 
icy crust. 

For these reasons it is evident that 
while the San Jacinto tramway project 
may some day offer a magnificent view of 
the desert to vacationing sightseers as a 
Palm Springs side trip, it can never begin 
to meet the demand for adequate ski areas 
in Southern California. . . . At the very 
least it is regrettable that expenditures of 
this magnitude, ostensibly for skiing de- 
velopment, have not been directed by 
public authorities to areas which are not 
only suitable for skiing but in many cases 
ideal. 

A. ANDREW Hauk, 
Vice President, F.W.S.A. 
Lute HOo..ey, 
Chairman, Area Development 
Committee, F.W.S.A. 
—From The Skier for March 1, 1949 
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TILDEN LAKE IN NORTHERN YOSEMITE 


BY CEDRIC WRIGHT 


AAunouncement: Wilderness Outings for 1949 


About the Outings — 


To get people into the mountain wilder- 
ness, to enable them to explore and enjoy 


it and thus know well the importance of 


protecting it, a full series of summer wil- 
derness outings is presented once again. 
There will be eleven two-week periods in 
alltotal capacity, 600 persons—between 
July 3 and August 27. Details about each 
type of club trip are given in the Mem- 
ber’s Handbook, which also contains com- 
ments and lists on outing equipment. The 
following announcements consist of the 
bare essentials—itineraries, procedure for 
making reservations, dates, deadlines, and 
deposits—with keynote drawings by Mil- 
ton Hildebrand. Little effort has been 
made here to transform into words the fas- 
cination of the regions to be traveled this 
summer. The printed word doesn’t convey 
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this sort of beauty or experience very well 
at best. Ask someone who has been on a 
trip. 


Wigh Trip 


Yosemite High Sierra 
- nae a country, some of it never 
before seen by the club, is the fare for this, 
the forty-fourth High Trip. This country, 
in the northern portion of the park, is some 
of the least known in the High Sierra. 
Elevations are not so high as those farther 
south, and the terrain is not so rugged. The 
Yosemite country is friendlier, greener, 
and—to make Ike Livermore’s mules hap- 
pier—grassier. Those who like upended 
mountains best will not be disappointed 
in the Sawtooth Ridge country. 
First camp will be at Tuolumne Mead- 
ows on the club’s Soda Springs property. 





Then, every one or two or three days will 
bring new trails and a new camp—at a 
site that can be the starting point for ex- 
ploratory strolls and climbs, for lazy hours 
in near-by meadows and lakes, or for some 
excitement whenever the mules and pack- 
ers have their unrehearsed rodeos. 

This year there will be a continuation 
of the not-too-formal instruction for new- 
comers and nonexperts on how to get along 
well with the Sierra—how to find soft bed- 
sites, firewood that burns, trails that fol- 
low contour lines, how to be comfortable 
though walking, and such Sierra miscel- 
lany. Old-timers share their knowledge. 

The first two-week-period campsites, in 
order, will be at or near: Return Creek, 
Pate Valley, Neall, Benson, Tilden, and 
Dorothy lakes. First-two-weekers will find 
the’r cars at Leavitt Meadows. 

Second-two-weekers will be truck-shut- 
tled up Buckeye Creek (just north of 
Bridgeport) to a first camp at the North 
Fork junction, thereafter camping at or 
near Peeler and Rock Island lakes, upper 
Slide Canyon, Matterhorn Canyon, and 
McCabe Lakes, returning to their cars at 
Tuolumne Meadows. 

Most of the commissary faces will be 
familiar—Dave Brower and Pat Golds- 
worthy as leader and assistant leader, Jim 
Harkins and Charlotte Mauk watching 
over the menus, a Bristow or three, Jane 
Goldsworthy, Nancy Heynemann, Paul 
Kaufman, Helen Smith, a few other old 
faces and new, and Anne Brower to man- 
age the leader. Ike Livermore expects to 
have most of last year’s packers along. 

The deposit, the same as last year’s, is 
still higher than we'd like it to be. But 
even so the trip will be at a slight loss be- 
cause of the cost of moving the stock all 
the way from Lone Pine. So we suggest 
our standard form of rationalization: com- 
pute what it would cost to dine out two 
weeks (or four), add what it’s worth to 
have a mule carry your duffel and food, 
throw in what you'd willingly pay to have 
your weight redistributed and recondi- 
tioned, subtract the High Trip cost—and 
see what you save by vacationing on the 
trail with congenial people! 
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Surre Trips 


The 1949 Burro Trips will 
be based at Rock Creek, 
near Bishop. A crossing of Mono Pass will 
permit an exploration of the Mono Reces- 
ses. The party will then proceed down 
the Mono Creek Trail to the Muir Trail, 
thence southward, with a possible side 
trip to Lake Italy, to Marie Lake, Selden 
Pass, Sally Keyes Lakes, the South Fork 
of the San Joaquin, returning by way of 
Piute and French Canyons, Pine Creek 
and Little Lakes Valley to Rock Creek. 

Good climbing, good fishing, good pho- 
tography, good nature study — in short, 
good everything may be expected. 

The assignment of veteran leadership 
is as follows: first trip, Harry Abraham; 
second and third, Ned Robinson; fourth, 
George Templeton. 

A note concerning Burro Trips: each 
trip is a congenial group of 12 burros, 1 
horse, and 20 people. There is no exact 
itinerary, but considerable freedom of 
movement. Everyone shares the responsi- 
bilities of care and packing of the burros 
as well as camp duties, 

including cooking. 





Ruapeack Trips 


The purposes of the Knap- 
sack Trips are: (1) To 
visit and explore isolated mountain areas 
away from trails, where stock cannot go. 
(2) To follow a route which will provide 
fish for the fishermen, scenery for the pho- 
tographers, and peaks for those who like 
to climb. (3) To allow enough layover 
time en route for enjoyment of whatever 
your mountain hobby may be. The trips 
are open to those who like the freedom of 
knapsacking and who are strong enough 
to carry their personal gear and camp 
equipment (about 10 Ibs. per person) on 
their backs, plus a few days provisions 
between food caches which packers take 
in and leave along the route. 
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Considerable cross-country travel is 
necessary, and this can sometimes be 
somewhat of a scramble. But there is no 
reason why anyone, man or woman, in 
good physical condition who can keep his 
personal gear down to 15 pounds and who 
can carry 25 cannot have a good time on 
a Knapsack Trip. It is not recommended, 
however, for those who have not com- 
pleted one of the less strenuous Sierra 
Club trips unless the individual is confi- 
dent of his physical condition. 

The Sierra Knapsack Trip will be lim- 
ited to 20 members. It will start from 
Mammoth Lakes and end at either Pine 
Creek or Bishop Creek. The tentative 
route is via Duck Pass to Lake Virginia, 
then by knapsack route to Lake Dorothy, 
by way of McGee Creek Pass into Hopkins 
and Pioneer basins, then into both the 
Fourth and Second Recesses and via Mills 
Creek knapsack route to Lake Italy, next 
to French Canyon by a knapsack route, 
and finally from French Canyon out over 
Pine Creek Pass or Piute Pass. 

The out-of-state Knapsack Trip will go 
to Teton National Park, there to follow a 
cache-and-carry itinerary yet to be decid- 
ed. This trip will be in the outstanding 
mountaineering terrain of the country; 
nevertheless, leadership on the climbs can- 
not be supplied by the management be- 
yond that which experienced climbers 
who participate may wish to volunteer. 
Leaders will be John Thune (a member 
of the Bay Chapter Rock-Climbing Com- 
mittee) and Wheaton Smith, Jr. 


Saddle Trip 


This year’s Saddle Trip 
will start from Carroll 
Creek on August 17, passing through 
Golden Trout Camp to camp below beau- 
tiful Cottonwood Lakes, where fishing 
and scenic side trips will be possible. From 
here the party will cross Army Pass for a 
two nights’ camp on Rock Creek, consid- 
ered by many the finest camp spot in the 
central Sierra. On the 21st the route leads 
over Guyot Pass to a two nights’ camp at 
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Crabtree Meadows, base for the spectacu- 
lar side trip to the summit of Mount Whit- 
ney. From this camp riders will take the 
trail through the superb high meadow 
country of Wallace, Wright, and Tyndall 
Creeks to camp at Milestone Basin. Riders 
may take side trips from here on the 24th, 
and will leave on the 25th to cross For- 
esters Pass and camp in upper Bubbs 
Creek. Final day’s ride, August 26, will be 
over Kearsarge Pass to Onion Valley. 

Reservations are limited to 22. The trip 
will be organized by Ike Livermore. 


Sase Camp 


The 1949 Base Camps”~ 
will be in the timber line 
valley of upper Rock Creek at the south- 
erly end of the High Sierra, where the 
ragged 14,000-foot crest drops off abrupt- 
ly onto the broad expanses of the Kern’s 
upper plateaus. This scenic little valley, 
often referred to as Mitre Basin, nestles 
against the western flanks of Mount Lang- 
ley and the serrated crest which culmi- 
nates in Mount LeConte. The area has 
never been visited by Base Campers. 

On the way in the famous Cottonwood 
Lakes country will be visited, and Army 
Pass, with its austere glacial sculpturings, 
will be crossed. Scheduled trips from 
camp will include a hike to Arc Pass, near 
Mounts Mallory and Irvine, for a view of 
Whitney's 1,800-foot escarpment; a visit 
to the original habitat of the golden trout; 
and climbs of at least three of the 14,000- 
foot peaks. Special arrangements will be 
made to spend the night on the summit of 
Mount Whitney for those desiring to wit- 
ness a sunset and sunrise from this, the 
highest point in the United States. 

This area will prove a new and fertile 
field for every type of Base Camper. For 
the nature student, new flora and fauna. 
For the geologist and glaciologist, possi- 
bilities of exploring three levels of un- 
glaciated plateaus and evidences of the 
earliest period of the Pleistocene ice age. 
Artists and photographers will find an un- 
usual combination of wide-sweeping up- 
lands and high granite cliffs. Climbers 
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will have near by seven 14,000-foot peaks 
and innumerable 13,000 footers. For the 
fisherman this will prove virgin territory. 
Finally for the lazy camper there will be 
numerous opportunities to loaf and enjoy 
the many secret little recesses, each with 
its own colorful lake and towering walls. 

The regular Base Camp commissary 
will be in charge, and will include: ol- 
iver Kehrlein, leading; Dean Curtis, super- 
vising menus; Peter Friederichsen, Frank 

Bailey and Roy Anderson ass’sting; and 
Dr. Ernst Wolff w atching over our medi- 
cal needs. John Thomas Howell and Dr. 
Philip Munz will conduct the nature- study 
tours. We are glad to announce the in- 
clusion of Bob Thompson assisting in all 
departments and of Carla Wolff in charge 
of junior activities and responsibilities. 

A limited number of saddle animals 
will be provided by the packer and bus 
transportation secured if warranted. Tents 
may be rented at the usual charge. 


General Information 


Outings are open only to members of 
the Sierra Club or similar clubs. With the 
exception of children under 12 on the 
Base Camp, all members of a family must 
be members of the club. All pay full rates. 
Since the trips are at high altitudes and 
fairly strenuous, all persons must be in 
sound health, and a physical examination 
is strongly advised. Those intending to go 
should take some local walks and climbs to 
get into condition. Shoes that are to be 
worn in the mountains should be used and 
checked on these preparatory trips. Those 
who do not have lightweight equipment 


would do well to begin acquiring it, for 
overweight can only be carried by individ- 
ual advance arrangement with the packer. 
Transportation is usually by private car, 
expenses being shared. 

The Sierra Club outing is a codperative 
enterprise and each person partaking of 
the benefits assumes his share of the re- 
sponsibilities, both financial and for help 
on the trip. The deposits listed will prob- 
ably cover the expenses; full deposit is 
required with the reservation (see table). 
First come, first served. Get you reserva- 
tion in early. It will only cost you $2 if 
you find you can’t go and notify the Out- 
ing Committee one month before your 
particular trip period starts. That much 
time is necessary to permit changes in food 
purchases, packing arrangements, etc. Be- 
cause of the additional expense involved 
in making last-minute changes, an addi- 
tional charge of $5 will be made for res- 
ervations or cancellations made less than 
one month before your trip. There can be 
no refund if you cancel within 5 days of 
the start of your trip unless a replacement 
is found. 

Remit to “Sierra Club” and be sure your 
reservation includes the names and ad- 
dresses of all persons for whom it is made, 
and that it specifies which trip periods are 
wanted, by name and number (or date). 
Please state whether transportation is de- 
sired or can be provided for others whose 
names the office may suggest to you; if ap- 
plying for burro or knapsack trips please 
list briefly your relevant experience and 
give your sex and age. Add your height 
and weight to this for the Saddle Trip. 








. Total Dunnage 

Outing deposit limit (Ibs.) 
High Trip $ 70 30 
Burro 38 25 
K napsack 30 15 
35 15 
Saddle 135 50 
Base Camp _ 42 . 30 
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No. 2, 


'Mitre Basin, No. 


Starting dates for each period 


No. 1, July 4, north from Tuolumne Meadows 


\No. 2, July 18, south from Buckeye Creek 


No. 1, July 3; No. 2, July 17; 
No. 3, July 31; No. 4, Aug. 14 


No. 1, Sierra National Forest, July 3 
Teton National Park, July 25 


Whitney region, Aug. 17-26 
1, July 17; No. 2, July 31 
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Avalanche on Mount Lincoln 


A muffled crummpf from the snow be- 
side me was the only warning. Glancing up 
over my left shoulder I saw the surface 
that had been smooth a moment before 
churning and sliding down. “Look out, 
Barney!” I shouted, and turned the other 
way toward the last member of our party, 
who had just completed a kick turn. The 
moving snow swept around his legs. My 
eyes riveted on him. I realized that the 
snow was flowing past the tails of my skis 
while I remained in the zag of our climb- 
ing track. As I fascinatedly watched Bar- 
ney sitting in the sliding snow, questions 
flashed through my mind. How far down 
would he go? The four skiers above me 
were obviously safe but would we have 
to dig Barney out? Could he manage to 
keep his head up, and would the snow 
sweep over him? After a few long seconds 
he came to rest about forty feet below the 
track and stood up. “Are you OK?” called 
Alex. (Alex had been wrapped around a 
tree and buried by 2 snow slide from the 
north cornice of Signal Hill a year ago.) 
“OK, now!” said Barney, with the great 
relief we all felt, as he started to climb 
toward us. We could relax and _ look 
around. Barney, standing 15 feet behind 
me, had been caught in the fringe of a 
“small” avalanche, now motionless and 
silent, that extended much farther than 
we at first thought. 

The slide filled the whole bow] that 
drops off steeply from the east end of 
Mount Lincoln and drains into Cold 
Stream. It looked from two to three hun- 
dreds yards wide and probably more than 
four hundred yards in the fall line. The 
escarpment arch at the top seemed all of 
eight feet at its maximum. We had no in- 
tention to inspect closer. We all thought 
that the big irregular chunks of snow in 
the middle of the slide could topple and 
bury us; many of them were jeep-sized, 
mixed with countless smaller blocks. The 
bottom of the slide had piled up on a 
bench, bordered on its lower edge by 
trees. The complete absence of trees in 
the bowl was evidence of previous slides. 
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Our up track had followed a route 
often taken by skiers in climbing the peak. 
A traverse toward the open bow! tracked 
to the right above a couple of small trees, 
avoiding—with what had appeared to be 
ample margin—the potential hazards of a 
slide in the bowl. The size and timing of 
the actual slide had certainly surprised us. 

The party reassembled, we made a few 
zigzags on the convex nose of the ridge 
and reached the crest. 

It is our conclusion, after later discus- 
sions, that the avalanche started from the 
breakup of a wind slab (usually formed to 
leeward by a humid wind when there is 
simultaneous deposition of fresh or drift- 
ing snow). The slab extended across the 
bowl. 

This slab. bridged over softer snow un- 
derneath, which, having settled, did not 
support the slab. Superficially there was 
no sign of the wind slab. The surface was 
not crusty; in fact our skis sank into the 
compact powder from 4 to 5 inches. There 
was no noticeable overhanging cornice. 
It seems likely that the weight of several 
skiers turning and stamping on the up 
trail was finally enough to crack the edge 
of the slab at an anchor point. Immedi- 
ately the whole slab fractured and started 
to slide. After the slide was over I no- 
ticed a fine crack in the smooth snow be- 
side my skis, curving back and up toward 
the slide area. 

The possibility of snow slides, and, 
more, of extensive avalanches, is ever a 
challenge to the knowledge and alertness 
of ski mountaineers. A brush with an ava- 
lanche, if no more than a brush, can be 
a valuable experience. It is certainly 
thought-provoking. Many skiers do not 
know where avalanches may be expected 
or how suddenly they can start over a 
wide area. 

With the prospect of ski lifts to the 
summit of the peak, it is appropriate to 
invite the attention of downhill-only ski- 
ers, lift operators, patrolmen, and rangers 
to the fact that avalanches occur on Mount 
Lincoln. Lewis F. CLark 





On Being at Home in the Snow 

A several-year program for expanding participation in ski touring and ski camping is 
planned. The plan envisions more huts and shelters, some long-itinerary trips as well 
as many looplaufs, and a winter series of cache-and-carry trips using a central equip- 
ment pool of tents, stoves, utensils, etc. This program will not materialize instantly and 
we are calling on the membership for help, suggestions, gadgets, and genius in general. 
Persons who can supply any of the assets listed, or who would like otherwise to partici- 
pate in the program, are asked to write to the Ski Camping Committee, Sierra Club, 
2061 Center St., Berkeley 4. 

As this year’s first club-wide, if belated, step in the program, the committee is pre- 
senting the following article to the skiing members of the club—a forthright attempt to 
proselyte skiers from their uninterrupted pack-slope skiing. The committee hopes that 
this season the number of man-days of ski touring and ski mountaineering will top the 
record set in the winter of 1941-42. It invites participation in these tours of members 
of other skiing groups and clubs in California and Nevada. 


Why go ski touring or ski camping? Mostly 
because it’s fun. You visit places that oth- 
erwise you'd never see, do things that are 
not run-of-the-mill, avoid the boredom of 
the monotonuous unvaried repetition of 
being towed uphill and being slid back 
down, again and again, from November 
to May. Granted that packed-slope skiing 
isn't always boring—and it certainly isn’t 
—it still needs some little alleviation such 
as a skier can easily find if he ventures off 
the packed slopes. 


Whether you tour with the club or ar- 
range your own trips, you have to learn to 
use your head and observe some simple 
precautions: (1) Travel with others (pre- 
ferably three or more), never alone. (2) 
Tell someone where you are going and 
when you'll be back; and don’t leave him 
in suspense—tell him when you are back. 
(3) Take along enough clothes, matches, 
and odds and ends that should be in every 
tourer’s pack or pockets. (4) Have some- 
one in your party who knows first aid; ski 


Ski touring and camping whets the skill, 
ingenuity, and imagination; the new 
places to go include all the best open 
slopes in the Sierra. The tourer is actually 
following out two of the purposes of the 
club: he is exploring and enjoying the 
Sierra in winter. 

It’s also worth pointing out, in this 
“gold-plated depression,” that the ski 
camper claims his ski dollar goes farther— 
and no other skier can make this state- 
ment. 

There are several ways to tour. It’s pos- 
sible to use existing huts and cabins, or 
you can carry the things you need and 
wander where you will. Hut touri ng ties 
you down, by ‘definition, to the regions 
where the huts are, and you may not al- 
ways want to go there. For a nearly unlim- 
ited ski scope, be self-sufficient, carry 
vour food and gear, and camp out on the 
snow. Now your limitations are few in- 
deed: the snow, the weather, the time you 
have available, and your ability. ; 





Pear Lake Ski Hut 
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safely, conservatively; and don’t schuss 
unknown slopes—or you'll be an unknown 
yourself some day. 

There are many new things to learn in 
ski touring: Your turns must work on 
many snow surfaces surprisingly different 
from what you're accustomed to (but this 
is no trouble if you've really learned your 
turns on the practice slope, rather than 





Timberline Camp in Little Lakes Valley 


just repeating your errors by the year with- 
out the packed slope’s having caught you 
on it). You'll have to teach your skis how 
to take you uphill as well as down. You'll 
find the easiest way to ski with a pack is 
to leave a lot of extras out of it. There is 
the lure and lore of equipment to think 
about (no two people ever thoroughly 
agree about it )—what is best, lightest, and 
yet cheap enough. (Or if not cheap 
enough, where can you borrow it?) 

You will prefer to eat, so you'll have to 
get food that can be cooked on a moun- 
tain stove and learn how to make the stove 
cook it. You will want to know the ex- 
quisite pleasure of having dinner and 
breakfast in bed—the cozy comfort of bed. 
You will want to know, too, something 
about first aid, repairing of equipment, 
predicting weather, reading maps. You 
will become more familiar with snow. It 
is much more than stuff that’s white and 
cold and smooth on top. But you'll find 
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that no matter how bad or how good it is, 
there’s always a turn that will work on it 
(name of turn on request). 

Snow mostly just lies around, but some- 
times it slips; it’s a good idea to know why 
avalanches occur, and when they're like sly. 
Maybe you should learn to yodel, too. The 
outlying snow country is the best place 
to try. People in long lift lines get petu- 
lant and unappreciative. 

Would you like to do more than just 
go on the trips? Each tour takes planning; 
each tour has to be led. Someone has to 
decide where to go, and how. Would you 
like to tour, using huts in the winter? More 
huts than we have? Not having heard from 
vou on the contrary, we assume you would. 
Well, these huts must be built and stocked 
—in the summer time. And as we all know 
who have participated, work parties can 
be fun. Maybe some day vou will want 





- “~ 


Climbing Bear Creek Spire, 13,705 ft. 





to build your own place in the mountains. 
Work parties are a fine way to learn what 
to do and what to not do. Or perhaps you 
are exploratively inclined. A survey of 
ski-touring areas has been started and 
should be continued and amplified. The 
management wants to find more places 
for circle tours on skis—looplaufs. 

This dissertation merely suggests some 
things to be done to round out the skier’s 
enjoyment of the mountains. Regardless 








weather takes a wrong turn. ) 


Pyramid down to Twin Bridges. 





The ‘Touring Schedule So Far 


March 12-13. Squaw Valley, Five Lakes, and Granite Chief. There’s a new hut 
site here somewhere to be scouted. Joint trip with Sacramento College Ski 
Club (but plans, if not trip, will be complete when this issue reaches you). 


March 19-20. Ostrander Lake Hut, Yosemite. Stay in the hut or camp out near by. 
(Come prepared to camp out and the week end will not be lost even if the 


April 9-10. Mount Ralston and Pyramid Peak. The classical two-day tour for 
northern California. Saturday night camp is near the top of Ralston, in full 
view of Tahoe and Desolation Valley. A 4,000-foot run from the top of 


April 30-May 1. June Lake, Rush Creek basin, Thousand Island Lake. A stift pull 
out of Reversed Creek to the open east slopes of the Ritter Range. 


May 14-15. Hope Valley, Stevens and Red Lake peaks. 
May 28-30. Mineral King. June. Mount Lassen. 


Other trips to be announced. 








of age, size, shape, or sex, there is some- 
thing of interest for each of you. We 
wouldn't ask you to tour or camp every 
winter week end. We wouldn't ourselves. 





Rupe AWAKENING. Milton Hildebrand emerg- 
ing from a snow-trench bivouac that was 
sealed overnight by an 18-inch snowfall. Ski 
mountaineers who can take this save even the 
wear and tear on tents (see budget on facing 
page for details ). 
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But we like spice in our way of life, vari- 
ety in our skiing. 

The Ski Camping Committee plans and 
arranges trips for skiers who'd like to find 
out what touring and camping are all 
about. It is the committee’s intention to 
have members of the Test Committee 
along on all trips so skiers will have a 
chance to pass the ski-touring and ski- 
mountaineering tests. Tours started in Jan- 
uary and played tag with the weather 
throughout February. March, April, and 
May are the real touring months, and are 
still ahead. At present, trips are planned 
for Ostrander Lake, Mount Lassen, the 
Benson Hut site and Squaw Valley, Mount 
Ralston and Pyramid Peak, Freel Peak, 
Sonora Pass, Mammoth Mountain, and 
Mount Shasta. Already parties have been 
to White Rock Lake, Mount Ralston, Little 
Lakes Valley, and along the route from 
U. S. 50 to U. S. 40. Trips for all classes 
of skiers—fourth and up—are planned. 
Specific dates and the leaders will appear 
in later issues of the SCB as well as in 
Mugelnoos and the Yodeler. 

EmiLe LeCrampe, Chairman 
Ski Camping Committee 
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Four Ski Week Ends for the Price of One! 


Note. The following comparative ski budget has been carefully prepared in coépera- 
tion with the Winter Sports Committee by our Research and Development Subcom- 
mittee of One on Finance. The Auditing Committee has refused to touch it with a 
five-foot ski pole. Nevertheless, it represents a point of view (the Editor’s, who presents 
it with apologies). 


Approximate average cost, normal skiing week end: 


Transportation, round trip, with meals en route . . . $ 6.00 
Meals and lodging, atlodge . . . : & &@ 7.50 
Two all-day chair-lift tickets ;. «= i. ee & -« 10.00 
Cokes, milk, etc. ~ + 2. ek « & # & © @ 2.00 
Pe oe we hUuehlUelhlUhmUlUCU UU 50 
Crease job in ski pants afterward,etc.. . . 3 . . . 1.50 
Just ete. ‘ : ; : ; , ‘ ‘ , : ; .49 
$27.99 

Tax : , : . 2.01 

$30.00 


Precise cost, ski-camping week end: 


Transportation, round trip, with meals we « « » oe 
Meals on the snow, including gasoline . . . . . 1.50! 
Wear aridtearontent . . . . . . .. . .102 
Two applications wax. ©. - ee ee el .033 
PER SS OG ce kl Re .004 
$ 7.63 
Tax 13 cr5 
$ 7.50 
Ski Camper's money in the bank aftereach weekend. . . $22.50 


1White gasoline is best by far. If enough gasoline is mixed with food, less food 
is required, or even tolerated. 

2Owing to claustrophobia on part of skiers not accustomed to sleeping in tents. 
Omit from budget for veteran ski mountaineers. 

3Some economy is possible over amount entered: use fast base for downhill 
and herringbone on ascent. 

4Great saving here—none available. 

5Refunded by government out of respect to participant's rugged individualism. 


Conclusion. Ski camping is cheaper. In the course of one season the ski camper can 
save enough (but only if he stays completely away from the fleshpots on winter week 
ends) to cover the cost of tent, mountain stove, plush climbers, sleeping bag, and 
minor accessories—all the additional equipment, in short, that the sport requires (and 
that will be found listed in the Manual of Ski Mountaineering, current edition). 
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The Sierra Club and the F.W.S.A. 


(The following exchange of correspondence is the sequel to an article in the SCB for 
September-October. It will be noted that the principal points raised in the Sierra Club 
letter are not met in the reply—especially the point that all the member clubs, as 
opposed to the executive committee of the Association, be permitted to express them- 
selves in the matter. The correspondence was considered at an informal meeting of 
Sierra Club directors in January, at which time it was decided to let the matter rest, 
with the hope that wiser counsel should soon prevail in the Association.—Ed. } 


December 28, 1948 
Far West Ski Association 
Los Angeles 1, California 
Attention: Cortlandt T. Hill, President 
Dear Mr. Hill: 

The amendment to Section 2.4 of the 
By-Laws voted by the delegates at the 
convention of the Far West Ski Associa- 
tion in October, fixing dues at $2.00 for 
each member of an affiliated club, makes 
it necessary for the Sierra Club to define 
its position. 

The Sierra Club has more than 6,000 
members, not all of whom are skiers, and 
of course cannot pay annually to the Far 
West Ski Association any such sum as 
$12,000, amounting to one-third of its 
own dues; therefore the Sierra Club 
hereby gives notice of withdrawal from 
the Far West Ski Association as of such 
date as the above-mentioned amendment 
is determined to be in effect. Prior to the 
convention, the Sierra Club paid its dues 
for the fiscal year October 1, 1948 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, and would be justified 
in claiming good standing as a member of 
the Far West Ski Association for that 
period, since the amendment contained no 
statement applying it to the current year; 
moreover, it is irregular for new legisla- 
tion to be retroactive unless it specifically 
so provides. If, in spite of this, the new 
amendment is ruled to be in effect from 
October 1, 1948, then the Sierra Club has 
no other course but to withdraw from the 
Far West Ski Association as of that date, 
in order that there may be no liability for 
additional dues. 

We regret to have to say, further, that 
we regard the procedure followed in this 
matter to have been in accord neither 
with accepted parliamentary practice nor 
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with good interclub relations. In all well- 
conducted organizations, proposals for 
amending constitutions or by-laws are sent 
to the voters for study well in advance of 
the time of voting. The form of amend- 
ment finally adopted at the meeting was 
not received in advance by the Sierra 
Club. We think, also, that it would be 
preferable to have as drastic a proposal 
as this, which in effect expels member 
clubs, be decided by a mail ballot of 
member clubs, instead of by a vote of 
delegates—especially when the place of 
meeting prevented many organizations 
from attending. 

We would call attention, next, to our 
belief that such an amendment as the one 
under discussion in its present form is 
not in the best interest of any division of 
the National Ski Association. It is not in 
harmony with the National Ski Associa- 
tion’s plan to finance itself, its divisions 
(including the Far West Ski Associa- 
tion), and the National Ski Patrol Sys- 
tem on a “one-bite” basis. This new f- 
nancing project of the National Ski Asso- 
ciation was not discussed at the California 
convention in spite of its imminence and 
its relevance to the amendment in ques- 
tion. As you know, the NSA plan provides 
that individual skiers be asked to make a 
single annual contribution; out of the to- 
tal receipts from this the Far West Ski As- 
sociation is to be budgeted $7,500 annu- 
ally. The present FWSA amendment, be- 
sides forcing clubs out of the division, is 
in direct competition for the skier’s con- 
tribution toward a sound plan for the ad- 
vancement of skiing on both a local and 
a national basis. 

It is suggested, therefore, that this en- 
tire subject be carefully examined, and 
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that the doubt about the proper passage 
of this amendment be resolved by submit- 
ting the amendment to the member clubs 
under the provisions of Section 17.1 of 
the By-Laws. If the proposed amendment 
is passed by a two-thirds vote of all the 
regular members of the association, all 
doubt will then be eliminated. As the mat- 
ter now stands, no member club can be 
certain whether the amendment was duly 
and regularly passed. That action will also 
eliminate any feeling by clubs unable to 
have delegates present that they have had 
no opportunity to express themselves ef- 
fectively upon any form of this drastic 
amendment. 

We believe that most of the clubs af- 
fected would sincerely regret termination 
of their relations with the association. We 
in the Sierra Club have enjoyed the con- 
tacts, and while our function is not to con- 
tribute racers, we recall a number of other 
contributions to the development of ski- 
ing, including the national ski tests; the 
ski-mountaineering test; the certification 
of ski instructors; ski-trail and hut devel- 
opment; articles and motion pictures on 
skiing, ski history, and ski mountaineer- 
ing; the Manual of Ski Mountaineering; 
research on ski technique and equipment 
for the Mountain Troops. 

We are aware that the Sierra Club dif- 
fers from other clubs affiliated with the 
association in not being devoted exclu- 
sively to skiing, and that, consequently, 
the association may prefer to go its own 
way without the affiliation of the Sierra 
Club. We would like to have the question 
of our membership decided directly on 
that basis rather than indirectly on the 
basis of the policy regarding dues. 

If the final decision is for separation, 
the Sierra Club will accept it with regret, 
and will continue to cooperate with the 
member clubs in every possible way. We 
wish success to the Far West Ski Asso- 
ciation. 

Very truly yours, 
SIERRA CLUB 
Francis P. FARQUHAR, President 
Ricuarp M. Leonarp, Secretary 
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January 27, 1949 
Mr. Francis P. Farquhar, President 
Sierra Club 
Dear Mr. Farquhar: 

The delay in responding to your letter 
of December 28, 1948 was due to the fact 
that we were investigating the various 
phases of the objections which you raised 
in your letter regarding the Amendment 
to Section 2.4 of the By-Laws of the Far 
West Ski Association. 

We have found that the amendment 
was adequately publicized and properly 
passed and we are sorry indeed that the 
Sierra Club cannot see its way clear to 
comply with same. 

We had hoped that the Sierra Club 
would endeavor to work out some method 
whereby its skiing members could con- 
tinue to belong to the Association. How- 
ever, since this has not been done and 
since the Directors of the Far West Ski 
Association have set January 25, 1949 as 
the deadline for all clubs to comply with 
Section 2.4 of the By-Laws of the Far 
West Ski Association as amended, we 
have no alternative other than to accept 
the withdrawal of the Sierra Club from 
the Far West Ski Association. 

The Treasurer is being informed of this 
fact by copy of this letter and he is au- 
thorized to refund your $25.00. 

Sincerely 
FAR WEST SKI ASSOCIATION 
CortLanpt T. HILx, President 


Individual Memberships 


According to a communication from the 
chairman of the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee of the Far West Ski Associa- 
tion, skiing members of the Sierra Club 
who desire to receive the official publica- 
tion of the Association (The Skier) and to 
engage in competitions, are authorized to 
become individual members of the Asso- 
ciation by payment of the annual dues of 
$3, and to become registered skiers on pay- 
ment of the registration fee of $2. Mem- 
bership in a club which in turn is a mem- 
ber of the Association is not necessary. 





Peaks in the Sierra Named 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 26 (AP) — Five 
nameless features on the east slope of Cali- 
fornia’s Sierra Nevada—two mountain 
peaks, two ridges and a valley—have been 
given identities. 

The Board on Geographic Names ap- 
proved the names at the request of Army 
engineers to simplify a watershed survey. 

All of the points are in Nevada county’s 
Tahoe National Forest. The Forest Service 
concurred in the name selection. 

The points: 

Andesite Peak — Elevation 8,200 feet, 
two miles north of Soda Springs. The name 
is descriptive. 

Castle Peak — 9,100 feet, three miles 
northeast of Soda Springs. 

Andesite Ridge—Extends southeastward 
a mile from Andesite Peak to the bend of 
Castle Creek. 


Dropping north from Boreal Ridge 


Boreal Ridge—Extends almost two miles 
northeastward from Lake Van Norden. 

Uhlen Valley—Two miles long, extend- 
ing northeastward from Lake Van Norden 
and containing the lower course of Castle 
Creek. 

Castle Pass—Between Castle Peak and 
Andesite Peak, two and a half miles north 
of Lake Van Norden. Not Castle Peak 
Pass. —San Francisco Chronicle 
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The Snowpack on February | 


From the California Codperative Snow 
Surveys Bulletin for February come sev- 
eral figures relating to Sierra snowfall for 
1948-49 that should really serve as a foot- 
note to the article on page 3 in this issue. 
We are tucking these figures here on page 
16, however, in the hope that Weldon 
Heald won't see them and become dis- 
couraged again. The figures show, by 
watershed, the percentage of normal 
snowpack on February 1, 1949: 

Sacramento-Pit. . . . . 65 

SO  _——_——— 

ee fos eS a a a 

American to Kaweah . . . 75 

OS Pe ae ae 

Py eee a ee 
The Soda Springs pack was 44 inches at 
the end of January; quite recently it was 
momentarily up to 156, so things are look- 
ing up. We are still worried, however, 
about that Los Angeles figure. 


More Ski Judges 
The Ski Test Subcommittee of the Win- 
ter Sports Committee has announced the 


names of the following additional ski-test 
judges: 
Fourth class. Neil Anderson, Edmund 


Chambers, Caroline Coleman, Ronald 
Connelly, Richard Blumberg, Ned Robin- 
son, Larry Taylor. 

Third class. Rainer Baldauf, Lawrence 
Burnley, Edgar Cerf, Richard H. Felter, 
James R. Harkins, Hans Ostwald, Helen 
Smith, Glenn Webber. 

Second class. Fritz Baldauf, David R. 
Brower, Lewis F. Clark, George C. Gester, 
Alex Hildebrand, Joel H. Hildebrand, 
Robert K. Brinton. 

Ski Mountaineering. David R. Brower, 
Lewis F. Clark, Alex Hildebrand, Rich- 
ard M. Leonard, Einar Nilsson, Bestor 
Robinson, and (for first-aid portion of test) 
Richard H. Felter, H. Stewart Kimball, 
Doris F. Leonard. 

Ski Test Subcommittee. Alan R. Stiles 
(Chairman), Lewis F. Clark, Alex Hilde- 
brand, David R. Brower, Einar Nilsson 
(ex officio). 
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